THE   REBUILDING   OF  LONDON
the Streets should be so narrow and incommodious in the very
Center, and busiest places of Intercourse; That there should
be so ill and uneasie a form of Paving under foot, so trouble-
some and malicious a disposure of the Spouts and Gutters
overhead are particulars worthy of Reproof and Reformation'.1
It was plain to any stranger that London was thereby 'rendered
a Labyrinth in its principal passages and a continual wet day
after the storm is over . . .' To be splashed from head to foot
by coaches as they jolted through the puddle-filled streets was
a misadventure which had overtaken most people, and there
must have been many besides Lady Batten who, in 'horrible
foule weather*, had left a shoe or a galosh stuck fast in the mud.
These failings had to be remedied, however, and it would be
folly to criticize the City for unoriginality because its reforms
began with something so everyday as an attack on original
sin.
The most striking changes were the provisions for buildings.
These again were not new,2 but they were wholesale, and they
were likely to be effective, and those were novelties indeed.
The new city was to be of brick or stone. Wood was banned
from the exteriors of the houses, * and, by a really drastic step,
jerry-building was also banned. Greatly though the City
desired speed in the rebuilding, it was not prepared to allow the
old evils to reappear. If private initiative was left to itself, the
houses would have been rebuilt as fast, but also as cheaply as
possible. Cheap buildings, put up rapidly, at haphazard, with-
out control of size or construction, would have left the new
London little removed from the old. Tenements would have
reappeared, and the poor would have crowded back into deep
cellars and crazy attics to live as they had lived before, until
1 Fumifugium, pp. 11-12.
2 Building regulations of various kinds had existed in London for centuries. The
Stuarts had intensified them, though without much success, as is shown by a com-
parison of the terms of Charles Fs proclamation of July x6th, 1630, with that of his
son on August i6th> 1661: (both are calendared by R. Steele, op, cit.).
* Except for the bressummers* and modifications necessary for shops. Oak timber
might be used in such cases, but its scarcity and prohibitive price would keep this down
to a minimum,
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